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Alvin V. K nechtel 

Is Elected to A. S. C. ^ 


Membership Is Bestowed on 
Distinguished Cinematog¬ 
rapher of Varied Career 
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Alvin V. Knechtel, A.S.C., and Knechtel, left, and Gene Tunney, heavyiveiglit champion, reviewing 
Tunney's “fighting forms.” Still was taken while the A.S.C. member was photographing “The 
Wallop Works” for Pathe . 


Alvin V. Knechtel has been elected to mem- 
bership in the American Society of Cinema¬ 
tographers, the A.S.C. Board of Governors 
announces. 

Knechtel, who joined First National on 
contract during the past month, has had a long 
cinematographic career, varied as well as in¬ 
teresting. 

He started in the profession in Detroit in 
191‘J in a small commercial laboratory. He 
was almost immediately assigned to the cam¬ 
era, and was obliged to develop and print his 
own work. He continued in this line for four 
vears, during which time he photographed 
several Detroit-made five-reelers. His regu¬ 
lar work in the course of this period, however, 
consisted chiefly in making commercial and 
educational pictures, such as '‘The Manufac¬ 
ture of the Buick Car,” in seven reels, and the 
like. 

With Paramount 

In 1919, Knechtel received an assignment 


from Famous Players-Lasky to make a trip 
to the South Seas by boat from Boston through 

the Panama Canal, north of Honolulu, and ■ 

# 0 

then south to Samoa. On this expedition, he 
made nine pictures for the "Paramount Mag¬ 
azine.” In addition, he filmed "Some More 
Samoa” and "South Sea Magic,” together 
with numerous short subjects and educatio¬ 
nal. 

Freelance 

On his return to New York, Knechtel work¬ 
ed two years with Baumer Productions, Inc., 
and then launched into freelance work, pro¬ 
ducing his own short subjects and selling the 
negatives outright to the releasing organiza¬ 
tions. His chief sales were to Pathe with the 
result that he eventually joined the staff of 
that organization. For Pathe, he toured the 
United States by automobile, assembling ma¬ 
terial for short subjects, and later made an¬ 
other trip to Honolulu, after which he was 

(Continued on Page 24) ' 
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The EDIT 


LENS 


focused by FOSTER GOSS 


Example Close at Home 

N INTERESTING booklet, “The 

Home of Kodak,” just received 
from Rochester, tells one 
most romantic stories of modern indus- 


that 


( 


Eastman Kodak Com¬ 


pany. 


The publication recounts 


early 


efforts of George Eastman, how he was 
dissatisfied with the “wet plate” type of 
photography in vogue in the late seven¬ 
ties, and how he eventually evolved the 
“dry plate” method. There came 
steady growth of his business until, with¬ 
in a few vears, there was laid the foun- 

J 1 

dation of what is now the gigantic insti¬ 
tution at Rochester. 

* Eastman was not slow to realize the 
potentialities of the motion picture busi¬ 
ness, and set his organization to work to 
perfect the raw stock so necessary to the 
unprecedented new business. 

For the film industry, there is a very 
definite moral 


career 


George 

Eastman and in the history of the firm 


highly developed sense of values and pro¬ 
portions—which, is it not, closely akin to 
a deep-seated sense of humor? 


In the Making 


EW 


effects bring new kinds 


photoplays. The camera is an in¬ 
strument to conjure with, and, like 
Phoenix, rises, for a new life, out of the 
ashes of what previously may have been 
regarded as its own insufficiency. It has 
come to pass that novel cinematographic 
treatments invariably are the basis of the 


plaudits of the critics 


heralding 


that bears 


name. 


Eastman had 


triumphs of those films which are looked 
to as ushering in a new era in the cinema. 

efforts to merit these very 
plaudits, a strained condition is reached— 
which makes ridiculous that which was 
intended to be sublime. 

The engulfing wisdom that belongs to 
some directors and writers might well 
benefit from consultations with none other 
than the cinematographer when these 
new and novel film treatments are 
sired. 


been content to accept the old “wet plate” 
type of photography as final and to dab- 
around in the manufacture thereof, 
he would have been bound around by the 
limits of the primitive stages of a new 
science. 

* Even though photography in any form 
still seemed nothing short of a miracle at 
the time Eastman began his life’s work, 
he was not disposed to regard it as a mat¬ 
ter of the ultimate, but, instead, with that 
daring and imagination which charac¬ 
terizes all great men, insisted on perceiv¬ 
ing its weaknesses and then set about to 
improve them. In this excursion into the 
realm of the industrial and scientific un¬ 
known, he not only profited himself, but 
he made the world at large profit — by vir- 

motion pictures 


tue 


activities 


alone. 

* The moral is that those within the pro¬ 
fession can never allow themselves to look 
upon their calling as having reached 
point of saturation, and thus to permit 
their imaginations to become satiated. 
What film workers in all lines need is a 


After all, it is the business of the cine¬ 
matographer to know such things; and, to 
say that he is able to respond when called 


merely 


make 


matter-of-fact 


statement. 


The writer should find in him a close 
consultant while the script is being writ¬ 
ten. How much better this would 
than arbitrarily to finish a scenario 
wherein certain inflexible “effects” are 


cinematogra- 


tersely specified, with 
pher left to work out the results without 
having 


benefit 


time 


which to gain a thorough understanding 
of just what the writer is trying to express. 
The same applies to directors. 

tr 


• • 


The most successful 


foreign- 


made films have recognized the foregoing 
principles, and, as a result, have enjoyed 
triumphs which even Americans have 
tried to emulate. 


The basic fact must 


recognized 


that the cinematographer is not solelv a 
medium of expression, but that he like¬ 
wise is a medium of creation in motion 
pictures. 
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PROJECTION - Condu&ed by EARL J. DENISON 



Build Theatres 
Around Projection 


By Daniel B. Clark, 

A S.C. 


Projection Room Should 
Be Reserved Best Location 

when Plans Are Drawn 


If good projection is to be desired, the time 
to begin to provide for it is when an architect 
first begins to draw the plans for a new mo¬ 
tion picture theatre—or legitimate house for 

that matter. 

Gene is the era when an orthodox theatre 
was converted into a cinema palace by tack¬ 
ing up a screen and finding a hole in the wall 
in which could be thrown the projection 
“booth.” But do our theatre builders give 
ample consideration to the room that is to 
house the projectors? 

Bad Throw 

In last month’s issue of the American Cine¬ 
matographer, H. Lyman Broening, A.S.C., 
called attention to the bad throw in a Los An¬ 
geles theatre, to which fell the honor of pre¬ 
senting the important production “Ben Hur,” 
to the film capital. It so happens that this is 
a comparatively new house, only a couple of 
years old. While it presumably was primarily 
designed for a legitimate theatre, it is reason¬ 
able to believe that the exhibition of motion 
pictures in an establishment, located as this is, 
was well within the thoughts of those respon¬ 
sible for the erection and planning of the 
house. That an imperfect projection arrange¬ 
ment was created is lamentable. 

Afterthought? 

Yet this condition exists throughout the 
country today. Projection rooms are put in 
as more or less an afterthought. They are 
placed in a part of the house most agreeable 
to other considerations whether it be the gen¬ 
eral style of interior architecture which can¬ 
not be marred under any conditions or what 

not. 

Come to View Picture 

But patrons do not come to a theatre to feast 
their eyes exclusively on the beauty of a 


house’s interior. They come to see a picture— 
a good picture. And they cannot see such with 
imperfect projection. And there cannot be 
perfect projection, if the projectors must do 
all but walk around corners to get the images 
on the screen. 

Architect’s Duty 

Motion picture theatre architects have a 
duty that is greater than the mere designing of 
edifices that are pleasing to the eye. Their 
task is to design a structure in which motion 
pictures may be seen to the greatest advan¬ 
tage—which means nothing more than that it 
must be possible to project films at the great¬ 
est advantage. 
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Should Consult 


If it is not a part of the equipment of such 
architects to know where and how to place 
such projection rooms, then it should behoove 
them to consult some competent projection en¬ 
gineer who is fortified with the necessary 
knowledge. In a word, the cinema house 
should be built around the projection appoint¬ 
ments, rather that the latter’s being built into 
the theatre. 1 
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All Are Concerned 



All of this represents an exceedingly deep- 
seated matter, of interest to all those identified 
with a given motion picture—whether it be the 
projectionist, exhibitor, producer, star, direc¬ 
tor or cinematographer. We all need the best 

projection—for by projection we place our 
wares before the ultimate consumer, the thea¬ 
tre-goer 

Those who erect theatres are in the key posi¬ 
tion. It is they who may insist not only that 
their houses have the best projection equip- » 
ment obtainable, but that, in addition, this best 
equipment be provided that place in the house, 
most suited to maximum results. Mr. Theatre 
Builder, tell that to Mr. Architect! 
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L. Guy Wilky and Frank Cotner, both 
A.S.C. members, have returned to Holly¬ 
wood from San Antonio where they spent sev¬ 
eral weeks photographing for “Wings,” a 
Paramount feature, on which Harry Perry, 
A.S.C., is chief cinematographer. Among the 
other A.S.C. members shooting with Perry 
on this production are Paul Perry and Faxon 

Dean. 

* * * * 

William Marshall, A.S.C., who is photo¬ 
graphing Paramount’s “Stranded in Paris,” 
starring Bebe Daniels, had his staff augment¬ 
ed, for extra set-ups, with the services of Ste¬ 
phen S. Norton and Perry Evans, both A.S.C. 
members, during the past month. With Mar¬ 
shall, Norton and Evans filmed location 

scenes. 

* * * * 

F Burton Steene, A.S.C., did the Akeley 
work on “Stranded in Paris," most of his film¬ 
ing having been in inf eriors. 1 his circumstance 
indicates the revolutionizing of Akeley cine¬ 
matography, which in the past was conpned, in 
the minds of production officials, to exteriors 
only. The present practice is to specify Ake¬ 
ley shots for interiors as well as exteriors; in 
fact, many scripts have been known to have 
Akeley shots written into them by various 
scenarists. The widespread use of Akeley 
scenes is said to be due in no small measure to 
the professional efforts of Steene, whose con¬ 
centration on this type of activity has not only 
set him up as the foremost man in this particu¬ 
lar calling but has created a demand for Ake¬ 
ley shots generally. 

■** ■3 k tk 


H. Lyman Broening, A.S.C., is filming 
“Father Said No," an F.B.O. production di¬ 
rected by Sam Wood. The cast includes 
Danny O'Shea, Kit Guard, Al Cooke and 
Mary Brian. 

*• * * * 


Reginald Lyons, A.S.C., has finished the 
filming of “Desert Valley,” starring Buck 
Jones for Fox. The feature carries plenty of 
thrills. Location scenes were shot by Lyons 
in Red Rock Canyon, in the Mohave Desert. 
Reggie has already begun work on “War 
Horses,” Jones’ next starring vehicle for Fox. 



Gilbert Warrenton, A.S.C., is filming Uni¬ 
versal's “The Love Thrill." Laura La Plante 
is starred. 



Ira Morgan, A.S.C., is photographing 
“The Taxi Dancer" at the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer studios. 



George Schneiderman, A.S.C., is back in 
Hollywood from New York City where he 
filmed metropolitan location scenes for Fox’s 
production of “The Auctioneer.” Blase New 
York was so enamoured of George’s camera 
that he was forced to camoflage the instru¬ 
ment behind a canvas tent arrangement as 
used only by the electric companies. The ruse 
worked so effectively that one sophisticated 
New Yorker walked up to George Sidney, 
who was simulating a peddler among the un¬ 
suspecting crowds on the sidewalks, and in¬ 
formed the actor: “You ought to be in the 
movies ” Ask either of the Georges if this 
isn’t true! 

* * * * 


Charles Van Enger, A.S.C., has returned to 
Hollywood from New York City and is pho¬ 
tographing “Easy Pickings,” a First National 
production, starring Anna Q. Nilsson with 
Kenneth Harlan as the lead. George Archain- 

baud is directing. 

* * * * 

Victor Miiner, A.S.C., is filming Adolphe 
Menjou in “Blonde or Brunnette," a Para¬ 
mount production directed by Richard Ros- 

son. 


Bert Glennon, A.S.C., is photographing the 
Paramount production, “Barbed Wire," star¬ 
ring Pola Negri. Rowland V. Lee is direct¬ 
ing. 

Joseph A. Dubray, A.S.C., has concluded 

ihe cinematography in a current Tiffany pro¬ 
duction, directed by Louis Gasnier. The cast 
includes Raymond Hitchcock, Theodore von 
Eltz, Majorie Daw, Vivian Oakland and 
Buddy Post. 
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A Professional’s 
Notes/ir Amateurs 

The study of “optics” in general has been 
the source of the publication of a great quan¬ 
tity of excellent works dealing with this sub¬ 
ject. The different branches of this science, 
of which photographic optics is one, have 
been the cause of further augmenting of the 
number of these publications. 

The work of research in the maze of infor¬ 
mation thus given is so laborious that the be¬ 
ginner is rarely able or willing to put forth 
the necessary time involved. 

It is the aim of the writer of this series of 
articles, of which this is the first, to give the 
reader a clear understanding of “How Light 
Works,” eliminating as much as possible the 
confusion of too many technical expressions 
a? found in the text books. 

To the members of the “Junior Camera¬ 
men’s Club” and to the sincere amateur in 
photography are these articles cordially and 
fraternally dedicated. 

“Light is God, God is Light!" said the mys¬ 
tic. and that was all. 

“Hail Holy Light! Offspring of Heaven's 
First Born," said the poet, and that was all. 

“Light is a Stimulus that Acts on Organisms 
and Causes a Sensation !" said the philosopher, 
and that was about all. 

“Light is the Agent or Force, by the Action 
of Which Upon the Organs of Sight Objects 
from Which it Emanates are Rendered Vis- 

% 

ible!” said the lexicologist, and that also was 
all 

“Light, is all of that," said the scientist, but 
for him, that was not all. It was merely the 
starting point from which to wrestle from it 
its secrets, the reasons for its behavior, to un¬ 
derstand it, so that through this understand¬ 
ing he could make use of its properties for the 
benefit of mankind. 

The origin of things is, at times, of secon¬ 
dary importance to the scientist. 

“When the thing exists, study it!” science 
says. “Studv it; learn to know it; and through 
this knowledge you may approach the origin, 
but even if this origin shall forever remain 
in the realm of the metaphysical conception 


First of Series of Articles 
Presented in a Manner Easy 
for Amateur to Comprehend 

of things, you will have made use of the thing 

- -you will have put it to the work for which it 
was originated.” 

And so, considering light as a thing, science 
set to work. 

The different sources of light are: the sun; 
the fixed stars; heat; electricity; chemical 
combinations; meteoric phenomena; phos- 
ph orescence. 

The origin of the light of the sun and stars 
is unknown, but it is assumed that these bodies 
are enveloped by ignited gases, whose tremen¬ 
dously high temperature produces light. 

This being true — and the comparison of 
light eminated by the sun and stars with light 
produced by heat corroborates this supposi¬ 
tion — if this be true, we say, we shall class 
their light with the light produced by heat. 

Increased 1 

It has been ascertained that non-luminous 
bodies, placed in the dark, begin to become 
visible when their temperature is raised 500 
to 600 degrees, and their luminosity increases 
with the increasing of the temperature. 

Chemical 

Light, produced by chemical combinations, 
is also due to the degree of temperature de¬ 
veloped and temperature is the factor of most 
of the electric lights used for illumination. 

As these are the sources of light most used 
in photography, we will pass with silence the 
other sources and refer the reader to numer¬ 
ous and special literature on the subject if he 
desires to extend his knowledge that far be- 
vond our present scope. 

Motion Of Light 

The sources of light being established, var¬ 
ious attempts have been made to explain the 
motion of light, that is, to explain the way in 
which light travels from the luminous body 
to our eve, whether this body be the most dis¬ 
tant visible star, the sun, or a small incandes¬ 
cent splinter of wood. 

Of all the suppositions advanced as an ex¬ 
planation of this phenomena, the “undulatory 
theory " announced by the Dutch mathema¬ 
tician, Huyghens, in 1678, is generally accept- 

(Continued on Page 16J 


By J. A. Dubray, 

A .S.C. 
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How to Edit the 

Amateur’s Films 


By H. Syril 

Dusenbery 

( Chairman , Motion Picture 
Committee , California 
Camera Club) 


Repeated Projection and Elim¬ 
ination of Static Matter 
Make Interesting Subjects 


In amateur cinematography, the cinema¬ 
tographer, the editor, and the cutter are usu¬ 
ally one and the same person. Much has been 
said as to what to take and how to take it but 
very little has appeared on what to do to im¬ 
prove the film once it has been returned from 
the finishing laboratory. While the sugges¬ 
tions that follow are primarily written with 
16 mm. cine film in mind, they hold good for 
standard film as well. 

Eager to See Results 

The average amateur, when he receives his 
film back from the laboratory, is in feverish 
haste to project it. Once he has seen it, his 
friends are invited in to see it in a rush and 
little or nothing is done in the way of editing 
or cutting the film. By the time it dawns upon 
Mr. Amateur that his film could be improved 
upon, all concerned have seen the picture and 
it has been consigned away with hundreds of 
feet of other film where it is allowed to dry 
out and become brittle and perhaps be for¬ 
gotten Such is the fate of the average ama¬ 
teur reel. 

The Difference 

But the Exceptional Amateur, the one that 
gets the “interesting'' pictures, the one whose 
pictures have snap — tempo as it is often call¬ 
ed — the one whose pictures are viewed over 
and over and are carefully rewound and filed 
away in humidor cans, what does he do? He 
edits his film! 

Min i murn Equipment 

The only piece of equipment necessary for 
successful editing is a good splicing block. 
The Bell & Howell Company have a com¬ 
bination rewind and splicing outfit that is ex¬ 
cellent for this sort of work. Learn to make 
neat splices and make them quickly and then 
you are ready to start. Let us examine a typi¬ 
cal reel. 

The film is received from the finishing lab¬ 
oratory. It is first projected just as it is re¬ 
ceived so that you may get a general idea of 
what it contains. As the film is projected for 
the first time, note mentally the bad spots. Are 
there any spots under-exposed or over-expos¬ 
ed or out of focus? Which scenes are too long? 
Which scenes lack action and therefore don't 
mean anything? These are a few of the things 
that should flash through your mind when you 
view your own picture for the first time. 


Second Projection 

This done, immediately rewind the film and 
while its memory is still fresh in your mind, 
project it again. Have a pad of paper and a 
pencil before you during this second projec¬ 
tion Start the film the second time. Stop it 
immediately after the first scene is finished 
and make a few notes on your pad. If it can¬ 
not be improved upon in your estimation, jot 
down Scene Number 1, O.K. Start the projec¬ 
tor again and view the next scene and continue 
this procedure scene by scene throughout the 
reel. Stop the projector after each scene, 
whether or not you believe you can improve 
it. Consider each scene carefully. It is a bit 
too long? Does it contain any dead spots 
wherein no action takes place. Take the time 
to think each scene over before starting the 
next scene. I f there is any doubt in your mind 
at all, run the scene over again. 


Sub Titles 

Doubtless, during this procedure, certain 
sub-titles will suggest themselves to you. Jot 
these down indicating in your notes just where 
you think they belong. Also perhaps after 

vou have viewed the reel for the second or 

• * 

third time, you will realize the order in which 
the scenes appear on the screen is not the best. 
Some particular scenes will be more effective 
if they follow a certain scene instead of ap¬ 
pearing before that scene. This fact must be 
entered in your notes also. It is very neces¬ 
sary to project the film enough times so that 
you become perfectly familiar with it as the 
!6 mm. film is so small that it is not easv to 
follow the action on the film itself unless you 
know what it is all about. Once you become 
familiar with everv little movement and mo- 
tion, you are ready to begin cutting. 


Action 

Transfer your film to your rewind and splic¬ 
ing outfit and look Scene Number One over 
carefully. Do not keep more than two frames 
previous to where action starts. In most cases 
one frame is enough. By this I mean, for ex¬ 
ample, suppose you have a scene showing ni 
automobile drive up, come to a stop and some 
people step out. You will doubtless have a 
foot or so of film before the auto puts in its 
appearance. Look over the film carefully and 
note the first frame in which the auto appears. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Motion and the Art Startli "f “ nd “ Idc r as 

o . / By Slavko V or k a pick on M°t lon Picture Treat¬ 
er I kA ) 16 })l< 210 ®t'Clpf/y merit Advanced by Student 


(Slavko Jorkapich, celebrated Hollywood artist, deliv¬ 
ered the following address before a recent open meeting 
of the American Society of Cinematographers:) 

As foreword, I must tell you, that in this 
address the subject of Motion Pictures will be 
treated from a purely artistic point of view. 

Therefore, the more practical side of it, the 
commercial value and the understanding by 
the public in general will be completely over¬ 
looked. 

I will ask you, if I may, to forget, for a 
while at least, the business side of films, the 
box office and the appeal to the audiences, al¬ 
though we feel that, even among the public, 
there is an evident demand for “something 
different.” And, who knows, perhaps the ideas 
here expressed, if properly realized, might 
some day prove even financially valuable. 

However, a real artist works to satisfy his 
own taste first. And, if his work is sincere, the 
discriminating ones among the public will 
deeply enjoy the product of his effort. 

Now to come to our problem: 

Can a motion picture be a real work of art? 
By “work of art” I mean—an achievement 
comparable to masterpieces of all other arts; 
a motion picture that could compare, in its 
artistic value, to an Egyptian temple, to a 
Greek statue of Venus or Apollo, to Dante’s 
Inferno, to Shakespeare’s Hamlet, to the 
poems of Byron, to Mona Lisa, to Michael 
Angelo’s frescoes, to Beethoven’s Ninth Sym¬ 
phony, and so forth. Can we name one motion 
picture that has approached those master¬ 
pieces? 

“Is it possible to make such a masterpiece 
in motion pictures, and how?” is the problem 
I should like to discuss with you tonight. 

To know an art, we must know its tools, its 
material, its proper characteristics, its field of 
activity and its limitations. For that reason, 
we have to examine the possibilities of our 
new medium, the cinema. 

From Photography 

Cinematography has evolved fro mphotog- 
raphy. That is, maybe, why many have made 
the mistake to think of cinema in terms of 
photography. But still a greater mistake is. to 
judge the cinema from the point of view of 
drama or literature. Why is it, that the people 
won’t grant an absolute independence to this 
recent human achievement? This has been 


puzzling me, and I was unable to find an an¬ 
swer. Or, is the cause to be found in the well- 
known difficulty of the humans to adapt them¬ 
selves to anything new? 

IVork of Art? 

In order to clear the path to our investiga¬ 
tion, I am going to make a radical statement: 

A photograph can never be a real work of art. 

A photograph can be pretty, pleasing, decora¬ 
tive, even beautiful to a certain extent, but 
never really artistic. 

If you don’t agree with me, make the fol¬ 
lowing experiment: 

Take the best photograph you can find and 
try to look at it for a long time, let us say, for 
half an hour. In the beginning you will be 
pleased with its appearance; but, the longer 
you look at it, the emptier it will appear to 
you. 

Exhausted 

You will realize that the first impression 
w 7 as only superficial. You will discover its lack 
of substance and of feeling. At the end of a 
few r minutes, its contents, artistically speaking, 
will be completely exhausted. 

Studying Old Masters 

Now take a good painting by an old master, 
even a black and white reproduction of it, and 
look at it as long as you please. The experi¬ 
ence will be the opposite to the previous one. 

The longer you look at it, the more interest 
you will discover in it. In fact, a real master¬ 
piece will begin to live and reveal its worth 
only after a certain time of observation. (This 
is the best way to test the value of any work or 
art). This is also true of good literature and 
good music. The oftener you re-read certain 
passages from Shakespeare or Goethe, the 
more you discover in them. Real art is like 
life and nature: inexhaustible in its contents. 

Different 

This experiment has convinced me that it 
is useless for photography to try to compete 
with art. 

But cinematography, if properly under¬ 
stood, can become an art. We shall see, pres¬ 
ently, w r hy and how. 

Most of you, here, being cameramen—(I 
don’t like that name—cameraman. Another 
name should be used by those in pictures: like 
cinematographer, camera-artist, cinegraphist, 
or something like that)—being camera artists, 
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I presume you have the gift to visualize in 
your minds something that is described to you 
in words. 

Now, visualize in front of you a blank 
screen. Suppose we project upon it any sort of 
still picture; be it a street, an interior, an in¬ 
sert or a close-up. 

Only With Eyes 

Look at the screen only optically, regard¬ 
less of what the picture represents. If you look 
at it optically only, that is, with your eyes 
alone, and not with your minds, what will you 
see—different grades of light and darkness, 
spread over the surface of the screen. 

Now, what would make this differently 
shaded surface beautiful—a perfect arrange¬ 
ment of these different patterns of white, gray 
and black, into a harmonious whole. 

But can you realize such an arrangement on 
the screen just the way you would want to? 
No. An artist can do this on his canvas, be¬ 
cause he can touch every square inch of it di¬ 
rectly with his brush, pencil or hand. He can 
change, improve, correct, rearrange at will, 
until he obtains a satisfactory result. 

But a camera has no feeling for selection. 
It cruelly registers everything it sees. You 
cannot put yourself between the lens and the 


film in order to eliminate or to soften only cer¬ 
tain rays and to emphasize the others. 

To a certain extent you are able to dominate 
the arrangement of light and shade before 
taking the picture, but to a certain extent only. 

Artist Has Advantage 

An artist is a hundred times more the mas¬ 
ter of his manipulations. He is free to select, 
to modify, to emphasize according to his feel- 
. ings and inspiration. That is why his final re¬ 
sult is satisfying. It vibrates with life, it al¬ 
most moves. 

But a photograph, at its best, is still lifeless, 
compared to, let us say, a painting by Rem¬ 
brandt. 

Now let us return to our mental screen. We 
had projected on it, a while ago, a still pic¬ 
ture—optically speaking, an immobile ar¬ 
rangement of light and darkness, in different 
degrees and in different shapes and patterns. 

Begin to Move 

Suppose now that these patterns begin to 
move. Our eyes will welcome the change. The 
shapes, the patches of light and shade, are 
traveling across the screen, they are growing 
or dimishing, they are melting into each other, 
they are disappearing and new ones appear- 
ing. 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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One of the largest cinematographic staffs in the industry on the field of action on a Western loca¬ 
tion. Left to right : Dan Clark, A.S.C., chief cinematographer on Tom Mix features for Fox, 
and the other members of his staff—(third from left) Curtis Fetters, Roland Platt, Clay Crapnel, 
Griffith Thomas and Normal Duval. Clark was caught instructing his aides in the details of a 
scene that was just about to be taken. 
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A Cinematographer’s 

Capital Investment 



Cameras, Lenses and Special 
Equipment Represent Capi¬ 
tal of Several Thousands 


the American Cinematographer, appears in the stu¬ 
dio section of a current number of the Exhibitors 


Herald): 


(The folloiuing interview, reported by the editor of portion of his Salary—a portion that, in a 

couple of years, amounts to practically a dead 

loss. The reason for this is that the momentum 

„ , , of the progress which the camera artist has en- 

Progress shown by representative cinema- gen dered in this profession is so great that the 

tographers in immediately adopting improve- rapid changing of demands makes a type of 

ments in motion photography equipment is a lens for instancei that is 'the thing’ as'of to- 
decided factor in the steady advance in the day is obso i ete in a coup)e of years 

Capital Investment 

“In the case of the freelance cinematogra- 


refinement of the cinema, according to Daniel 
B. Clark, president of the American Society 
of Cinematographers. 


“The cinematographer,” Clark states, “never P er es P ecia y> ark concluded, his salary 
loses his imagination to newer or better things £°y ers not on y is artistry, skill and service, 

in the way of cinematographic paraphernalia. u rea ^ C( ^ e {" S an inve ? t J nent as we ^ an in ' 

Our history shows that we have readily adopt- v f s merit \\ ic ^comprising cameras, maga¬ 
zines, lenses and so on, amounts to several 


ed and encouraged all meritorious devices that 


CU cUlU CIllUUIcC'CU dll UICIUUIIUUJ LIC V 1EL5 LI 1 cl l . J r J i i c , . . . 

have presented themselves to our attention. ousan s o o ars. ere ore e as a right 
This has meant much more than is apparent to ex P ect *° be reasonably rewarded for his 
on the surface of things. Manufacturers of servlces - Fortunately, the larger studios long 
cinematographic equipment necessarily are ago recognize e economic wis om o main- 
not dealing in volume insofar as this particu- al *J ln £ eir own cinema ograp ic equipment, 
lar trade ^concerned. Hence, if the cinema- and > "> a dd>'>°n, ■" a,WayS a j« rtal "‘"g ‘he 

c , V • -c , . a u . • i their outfits mav always be kept up to date, 

of least resistance, if he had been content with r r 

old-line equipment and the results that such . , 

would obtain, we not only would have failed Junior Cameramen s Club Members 

Swap Jobs; Co Away on Locations 

Ira Hoke and Cliff Shirpser have left for 


to bring about this wonderful progress in mo¬ 
tion pictures; but, on the other hand, those 

creators of lenses and other items would have San Antonio, Texas, on location for Laskv’s 

m | t t | • /^/i % % % ' ' mj 


been discouraged in their efforts and would forthcoming production, “Wings.” Ira is 
have had no incentive to spur them on to keep cranking John Boyle’s patented Bell and Ho- 


abreast of the ever-improving requirements we ll 


Akeley combination camera while 


Shirpser is assisting. It is expected that both 

of the boys will put in a lot of time in the air. 

* * * * 

Billy Reinhold and Gregg Toland have 


of the cinematographer. 

Expensive 

“While this foresighted attitude has proved 
a boon to the art as a whole, it has, at the same 
time, worked a great expense on those cinema- traded jobs. These two popular members of 
tographers who are not fortunate enough to be the Junior Cameramen’s Club are considered 
identified with studios whose policy is to ob- the foremost and highest salaried assistants in 
tain improvements in equipment once they the business. George Barnes, A. S. C., now 
have proven themselves. Such cinematogra- has Gregg Toland as assistant and Arthur 


phers, in order to follow the natural bent for 
their calling, find it imperative to purchase, 
out of their own pockets, such new parapher- 


Edeson, A. S. C., has Billy Reinhold. 

•* * * * 

It is said on the Fox lot that Frank Powol- 


nalia as they may find they need in order to ney is turning out one of the best set of stills 
give expression to the novel effects they have that has ever been accredited to a production 
conceived for a given picture. While an era for a forthcoming Fox picture, “Mother Ma- 
of admirable stability long since has been chree.” 
reached in the matter of the professional mo¬ 
tion picture camera, expenditures on the part David Ragin and Max Cohen have return- 
of the cinematographer for new types of len- ed from location at Carmel, Calif. Dave says 
ses, irises, and the like, form a considerable the spot is very romantic. Max says “Uh-hu.” 


* * 


* 
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Eastman Panchromatic 

Negative Film for 
Work in Black and White 

Even at its former price of 5 cents per 

foot, the sales of Panchromatic Negative have 
trebled in a year because many users found 
that those very qualities of color sensitiveness 
that made it an essential in color work made 
it also the most desirable for black and white. 

At the new price, 4 cents per foot, it 
is our belief that Panchromatic Negative, 
because of its perfect rendering of the finer 
color values, is bound to take the place of 
ordinary negative for practically all classes of 
work. 

The results are apparent on the screen— 
and that’s what really matters. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Standard Automatic 


Professional Camera 


for field and stunt use 


This shows how easy Eyemo is to handle and 
operate. Simply sight through the spy-glass 
viewfinder and press the trigger. Eyemo uses 
standard film, 100-ft. daylight loading rolls or 
120-ft. darkroom load. Two mechanisms avail¬ 
able, each adjustable to two speeds: 1. Normal 
and half normal; 2. Normal and double-speed. 
Full specifications given in literature the coupon 
will bring. Mail it today. 


Mail this for more information 


I 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 


l 


1S05 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I 


Please send me your special circulars 


I 


describing the Eyemo Camera and its uses. 


I 








the 



action 



in 



Bell and Howell Co., 


Sept. 11, 1926. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sirs: 


H 


I am sure you would be interested to know 
the important part that the EYEMO Standard 
Automatic Camera played in the photographing 
of the motion picture, “One Minute to Play, 
featuring “Red" Grange. Many of the most 
thrilling scenes of the football game were made 
with the EYEMO, as well as the mobile and 
stationary shots throughout the picture. 


Mr. Sam Wood, the director, was particular¬ 
ly pleased with the results obtained. Its use 


gave him ft llexi 
the action &sbot< 
ing confined 

The pholfiqua 
made with SUM 
vour manuUiniia 
gles that tl^ible c 
in the prodjAllt 
of operaticil rehm 
meet all refftts < 
heartily reiiiit. 

I am noumvl 
production nliln 
have madeftondc 
close-ups Bessi 
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Displays at our 
Hollywood, Chicago, New 

and London Offices 


COMP 




NY 


AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
LYWOOD—LONDON 


Y ork 




shed 1907 


For making personal movies which 
are fully up to professional standards, 
use the Bell & Howell 


The Bell & Howell Company are 
pioneers in the motion picture indus¬ 
try, having by superior design and 
construction brought about the present 
standardization of producing equip¬ 
ment . 

The illustration below shows one of 
the late Bell & Howell professional 
studio cameras used almost exclusive¬ 
ly by the foremost producers the world 
over. Eyetno standard portable camera 
is rapidly gaining the same reputation 
for superiority in its field. 


Photographing “Red” Grange 


ONE MINUTE 


TO 


PL A F” 


shots 


yy 


Read this letter! 


flexibility in photographing 
: shots, without the actors be- 
jfinite places. 

c quality matches the scenes 
000.00 professional camera of 
and a few of the unusual an- 
|able camera permits are seen 
All this, beside its simplicity 
refined workmanship surely 
ents of the most exacting. I 
id it. 

my EYEMO on my current 
x films, “Going Crooked." I 
under-sea scenes and some 
Bessie Love swimming—the 


camera held just above the surface preceding 
her as she swam. These were only possible 
with this type of camera. 

The industry is indebted to the Bell and 
Howell Company for creating a tool that so 
broadens the scope of picture telling. Still 
greater is the fact that everyone can now make 
good motion pictures with this instrument, and 
in addition to the scenes of a personal nature 
that will be made by the amateur, a great many 
will be made of historical record and that have 
general interest to the public, and can be prof¬ 
itably marketed. 

Wishing you every possible success, 

CHAS. J. CLARKE . 


Motion Picture Camera 

and Projector 

THE PIONEER 
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HETHER for in* 
t er ior or outdoor 
shots, Zeiss Lens equip' 
ment on your camera 
insures results, 
matter how thorough 


your methods, how 
good your lighting or 
how elaborate your 
settings, the final re* 
suit will be better 
whenever and where* 
ever Zeiss Lenses are 
employed. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 
485 Fifth Ave. 

New York 

(Formerly H. M. Bennett) 


A NEW LENS 

“That has made good” 

Large aperture F:2.3. To a large extent responsible 
for The Bas-relief, or solid appearance of the subject 

on the screen. . , , , 

Good definition over the entire field, yet not harsh 

or wiry. 

A portrait lens in short focal lengths 
40mm, 50mm, 75 mm„ with full closing diaphragm. 

Price is reasonable 

40 mm . $50.00 

50mm . 50.00 

75mm . 55.00 

A Trial Will Be Satisfying 

ASTRO-GESELLSCHAFT, mbh., Berlin 

FOR SALE BY 

MITCHELL CAMERA CORPORATION 

6025 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 



ed because of the number of optical phenom¬ 
ena that can be explained by it. 

Science is very exacting in its definitions 
and Huyghens’ explanation is still called a 
theory, or supposition, because its truth has 
not been proven by material facts. 

According to the undulatory theory, all 

and bodies within and without the 


spaces 

earth's atmosphere, are 


filled with an ex- 









tremely elastic fluid called ether. 

Ether, supposedly pervades all interstellar 
spaces, and exists between the molecules of all 
substances, from the rarest of gases, to the den¬ 
sest solid in existence. 

# 

A luminous body communicates to the ether 
the extremely rapid vibrations of its mole¬ 
cules, and these vibrations are propagated in 
all directions by ether, in an undulatory mo¬ 
tion, very similar to the ripples produced on 
the surface of stagnant water, by a rapid shock 
or disturbance, as caused for example by a 
pebble or stone thrown in a calm pool. 

The rapidity of the ether luminous waves is 
prodigious, and the length of the undula¬ 
tions or vibration is infinitesimally small. 

ft is of great interest, to compare the ether 
undulations producing light, with the undu¬ 
lations producing other physical phenomena. 

Sound, for instance, is produced by undula¬ 
tions produced in the air, very similar in their 
deportments to the ether undulations. 

This similarity is, in fact, one of the strong¬ 
est arguments brought forth in the discussion 
of the truth of the undulatory theory. 

When striking the legs of a diapason, or 
tuning-fork we actually see the rapid vibra¬ 
tions of the instrument. 

These vibrations transmitted to the sur¬ 
rounding air produce a sound. If we touch the 
legs of the diapason with the hand, we stop 
the vibrations of the instrument, and sound 
ceases. 

As the amplitude of the sound waves pro¬ 
duces a difference in the intensity of the sound, 
so the difference of amplitude in the light 
waves produces a difference in color. j 

Apparently, light of all colors, is transmit¬ 
ted at the same velocity in vacuo, even in air, 
the difference of velocity in these two media 
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being so small that it cannot be detected by 
man. but this difference of velocity is readily 
visible in denser media, which fact will be 
thoroughly investigated in the course of this 
study. 

The velocity and length of undulations, 
being greater for the red light, correspond to a 
deep sound, while coming down through the 
series of visible colors to the violet, we find 
these shorter and slower undulations, to cor¬ 
respond to a sound of high pitch. 

The phenomena of heat is also very closely 
related with the phenomena of light, and we 
speak of a caloric ray, in the same manner and 
with the same meaning as we speak of a ray 

of light. 

Heat, is, as light, theoretically transmitted 
by undulations of the ether and the greater 
the velocity of heat undulations, the greater 
is the sensation of heat. 

A remarkable, palpable evidence of the 
possible truth of the undulatory theory, 
is given by the fact that if we decom¬ 
pose white light into its composing colors 
(Rainbow) and with a delicate thermopile we 
ascertain the difference of heat produced by 
each colored light, we find the thermopile 
scarcely affected by the Violet, but gradually 
indicating an increase of heat in the Blue, 
Green, Yellow, Orange respectively, up to the 
Red, at which color the temperature is great¬ 
er, indicating thus a greater velocity of the 
heat undulation, just as a greater velocity of 
the light undulations has been proven to exist 
for the red than for all other colors. 

Ether undulations, producing different phe¬ 
nomena, have been measured with great ac¬ 
curacy, and their length varies from the long¬ 
est known radio waves, having a length of 40,- 
000 meters, to the recentlv discovered cosmic 
rays whose length has been measured by Prof. 
Millikan of the California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology and found to be 0.000,000,000,040 

millimeters. 

According to the undulatory theory, a dis¬ 
turbance, originated at any point of the ether 
by a luminous body, is propagated as a s ph eri¬ 
ca! wave in all directions around that point, 
and its velocity is uniform. 

Now, if we consider one point of the eye or 
of an optical instrument, turned towards the 
origin of the disturbance, we can visualize the 
particular part of the light-wave that strikes 
that point, and call it a ray of light. 

It is of great importance for the student to 
have a correct conception of what we call a 

I (Continued on Page 20) 
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Atmospheric Shots in Any 

Part of Europe 


Taken according to 
your own instruc¬ 
tions in an artistic 
manner to match the 

p 

photography of your 
production . 


OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENT IN 

EUROPE FOR: 

American Society of 
Cinematographers ; 
Frank D. Williams 


118 Avenue des Champ9-Elysees 

PARIS 

Cable Address: 
LOUVERANDE-PARIS 


BERLIN 


<$> 


BUDAPEST 




GENEVA 


<B> 


CAIRO 




ATHENS 




ALGIERS 




ETC. 


<®> 


ETC. 


HERFORD TYNES COWLING 

A. S. C. 

FREE LANCE 


CAMERA SPECIALIST 


AKELEY—EYEMO 


Bell and Howell 
Complete Equipments 


Extra Assignments Solicited 


114 Market St. 

SUFFOLK, 

VIRGINIA 

Tel. Suffolk 

556-J 


Care 

Ewing Galloway 

15—East 40th St. 
New York City 

Tel. Maury Hill 

4711 


FOR RENT 

Two Bell & Howell Cameras—40, 50, 75 mm. lenses. 
Thalhammer Iris. Jeanne Trebaol, 10042 Stilson Ave., cor* 
ner of Clarington, Palms, Calif. Phone: Culver City 3243. 



EDITING AMATEUR 

FILMS 

(Continued from Page 9) 



Leave one or two frames before this and cut 
the balance way. After the car comes to a 
stop there will be a brief pause before the 
people alight. If this pause amounts to more 
than two frames, cut the balance away. Con¬ 
tinue this procedure for each scene cutting 
away every inch of film that lacks action. 
This is slow work but the results will amply 
repay you for the time and trouble that you 
made during the projection of the reel. Bear 
in mind that you only do your cutting and 

editing once—after that you will show your 
films many many times. 

Sequence 

Scenes that are out of their proper order 

should be bodily cut away, and after carefully 

editing they should be spliced back into their 

correct position. Make your scenes follow 
each other in a logical sequence even if they 
were not taken that way originally. 

Photographical defects such as under-ex¬ 
posure and over-exposure should also be edit¬ 
ed out. Blurred scenes caused by too rapid 
motion close to the camera should also be cut 
away Remember it is far better to show a 
short pleasing reel than it is to show a long 
reel full of waits and delays and photographi¬ 
cal defects. 

After you have completely gone through the 
reel, you are ready to project it once more. 
Note the improvement. It will surprise even 
yourself. Perhaps in the editing process you 
skipped a scene. Stop your projector at once 
and cut it properly right then and there. Don’t 
slop through this work and think that a par¬ 
ticular scene will get by without editing. Rar¬ 
ely is a scene so perfect that you can project 
it just as it comes out of the camera. Editing 
at best is slow tedious nerve-racking work. 
Take your time, be patient and you will find 
the results well worth while. I 

* * * * 

David Abel, A.S.C., is photographing 
“Wolf’s Clothing,” a Warner Bros, produc¬ 
tion starring Monte Blue. 
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Lighting and Posing Exhibition 

Held by Institute of Photography 


Inaugurating a series of free lectures and 
demonstrations for the public, a highly inter¬ 
esting and successful exhibition of artistic 
lighting and posing was recently given in the 
large portrait studios of the New York Insti- 
tute of Photography at 10 West 33rd Street, 
New York, N. Y, The demonstration was 
given personally by J. C. Neely, who is on the 
staff of the Eastman Kodak Company. The 
seating capacity of the big double studio was 
taxed to the limit and despite the fact that a 
large number of late comers were compelled 
to stand, every member of the audience was 
held to the very end. 

Neely not only showed how modern light- 
ings are done, but also revealed many secrets 
in the use of draperies, panels, shadow and 
spot lightings and artificial flowers to obtain 
unusual and striking background effects. A 
number of specimen negatives weremadewith 
attractive living models and will be used for a 
later demonstration on developing and print¬ 
ing methods to be held at the New York Insti¬ 
tute of Photography. 


Motion and the Art of 
Cinematography 

(Continued from Page 11) 


The screen seems to have become, optically, 
alive. Evidently, a new r element of life has 
been introduced. What is the name of this 
new element? Motion. 


Still, optically speaking, this mere change 
of pattern in front of your eyes possesses now 
something that even a painting by Rembrandt 
does not possess: Actual motion, a moving 
play of light and darkness upon the screen. 
Well, this is cinematography. 


Here we have found the key to the under¬ 
standing of our new medium. Motion is what 
makes it different from photography or paint¬ 
ing. A photographer thinks in terms of static, 
immobile, composition, but a c/newtftographer 
must think in terms of motion. 


Bromide? 

You will say: this is nothing new. Every¬ 
body knows that the moving pictures move. 

But let us again return to our imaginary 
screen. The patterns of light and shade upon 
it are moving now. If they were moving in a 
confused and meaningless fashion, would that 
make them artistic? 

Synchronizing 

No. It would be like sitting by the piano 
and pounding at the keys in any old way. Con¬ 
sequently, motions, like the sounds, have to be 

selected and then harmonized or svnehron- 

- 

ized, in order to produce a pleasing effect. 

I hope 1 am making my meaning clear, 
when I say that photographing any action at 
random is not cinematography, as long as its 
motions are not optically satisfying, when 
shown on the screen. 

No matter how good-looking the actor or 
the actress is, and no matter how wonderful 
his or her acting, it will still be only a photo¬ 
graph of the actor and his acting, if at the 
same time there is no motion that has cine¬ 
matographic value. 

1 wish I were a master of words to make 
you realize the immense difference between 
photography and cinematography. 

But let me give you a concrete example: 

You all have, I hope, seen “The Last 
Laugh." Take the very first scene of the pic¬ 
ture. The camera, evidently, represented one 
of the hotel guests. It was placed in the de¬ 
scending elevator and looked down into the 
lobby. The descending motion of the elevator, 
the people coming in and going out of the 
hotel, the revolving doors in the middle dis¬ 
tance, the people walking on the wet pave¬ 
ment outside, the cars and busses passing in 
the background. 

Cinematography 

It was a real symphony of motions. It was 
not confusion. There were five or six distinct 
motions, very well synchronized. Optically 
speaking, rhythmically moving and changing 
patterns on the screen were pleasing and in¬ 
triguing to the eye; mentally speaking, the 
picture gave a living, pulsating impression of 
a hotel. The atmosphere was expressed in 
terms of motion. It was eloquent and artistic¬ 
ally true. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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ray of light. 

When the 


More 


it than 


the public realizes 


HE public knows a good picture when 

one — you can bet on that! 
What it doesn’t know is the technique, 
photography, and lighting that makes it 
what it is. 

# 

But we who are “behind the scenes’’ 


pass through a minute orifice, drilled in the 
wall of a dark chamber, and a thin cloud of 
smoke is formed in the chamber, a streak of 
light is made visible, which streak we com¬ 
monly call a ray of light. 

In fact, this streak, no matter how small the 
orifice may be, is composed of a number of 
rays, limited by the size of the orifice itself, 
and it may readily observed that these rays 


know! We see the Cooper Hewitts work- I diverge from each other, forming on the wall 
ing day and night alike. We see outdoors I of the chamber, opposite to the opening, a sun- 


moved indoors. But even we are inclined 
to forget that the “Coops” first made it 
possible. The “ loops’’ are always ready 
to serve you. Call up “Mike” Shannon 
and he’ll see that they do. 


COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC CO. 

HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 

Hollywood Office— 7207 Santa Monica Blvd. 

KEESE ENGINEERING CO., John T. “Mike” Shannon, Mgr. 

149 © C. H. E. Co.. 1926 


Roy Davidge 
Film Laboratories 


The Little Laboratory 
with the Big Reputation 


HOLLYWOOD 1944 



spot larger in size than the orifice. 

These rays, may be made to take a course 
parallel to each other, or to converge to one 
point, by forcing them to pass through lenses 
of suitable form. 

Such an agglomeration of rays, is called a 
"beam" or "pencil" of light, and may be 
parallel, divergent or convergent, according 
as to whether the rays composing it are paral¬ 
lel to each other, or if they separate from each 
other, or converge to a same point. 

A "ray of light," is then an imponderable, 
immeasurable entity of light, representing the 
direction in which light is propagated, in re¬ 
ference to the observer or optical instrument; 
and marking the shortest distance between the 
luminous point and the receptive point. Now, 
the shortest distance between two points being 
a straight line, we can conceive this direction 
as a “geometrical straight line.” 

As the undulatory theory infers the exist¬ 
ence of undulations, we shall conceive them as 
having a bearing on the velocity of light, but 
none on its direction. 

It has also been ascertained that the velocity 
of light varies with the wave-length, this velo¬ 
city being greater for the red rays and grad¬ 
ually diminishing for the rays of the different 
colors from red to violet. 

It is evident that it becomes necessarv to 
consider the velocity of light and its color, be¬ 
side the “geometrical conception” of a ray of 

light; we can arrive at the definition of a ray 
of light as "the direction in which monochro¬ 
matic light is propagated from one luminous 
point to a given receptive point.” 
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‘‘Monochromatic” is a word derived from 
the Greek words monos, sole, and chroma, 
color, that is to say: light of one color. 

Substances that readily permit the trans¬ 
mission of light are called transparent. Sub¬ 
stances that do not permit the transmission of 
light, are called opaque. 

Perfectly transparent, as well as perfectly 
opaque bodies, do not exist. Consider, for 
instance, water as a highly transparent body. 
A sufficient quantity of water is quite impene¬ 
trable by light, and on the other end, if we 
reduce gold, the most ductile of opaque bod¬ 
ies, to a very thin leaf, we notice that it trans¬ 
mits green light. 

These facts are well in accord with the un- 
dulatory theory, which states, that ether exists 
between the molecules of all substances. 

Other substances such as ground glass, por¬ 
celain, etc., transmit light, but are not trans¬ 
parent in the common sense of the word, as 
one cannot see objects through them. These 
substances are called translucent and the phe¬ 
nomena is caused by the diffusion and scatter¬ 
ing that light undergoes in the interior of 
these substances. 

Calling media the subtances that transmit 
light, we can readily understand, that the velo¬ 
city of light within them, is regulated by their 
molecular composition. We can then con¬ 
clude that “A ray of light travels in a straight 
line in a medium whose composition is equal 
in all its parts, but its velocity varies accord¬ 
ing to the density of the medium.” 

A rav of light, will then travel at its maxi- 

mum velocity in the medium vacuo. Its velo- 

• * 

city will he less in the medium air , still less in 
the medium glass, less yet in the medium dia¬ 
mond, which is the densest of all transparent 
media. 
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Since 1884, 

manufacturers of 
fine View Cameras and 
Lenses. Write for complete 
catalogue of fine apparatus for 

the Still Studio. 




UNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO 

900 Clinton So., Rochester, N. Y. 


American 
Cinematographer 


4 in. Iris Combination and Sunshade 

Trueball Tripod Head 

FRED HOEFNER 

Cinema and Experimental Work 

5319 Santa Monica Blvd. (rear) 

GLadstone 0243 Los Angeles, Calif. 


SCHEIBE’S PHOTO-FILTER 

SPECIALTIES 

Are now popular from coast to coast, and in some 
foreign countries. 

If my many varieties do not always fill the bill, tell 
me your wants and I will make them on special order. 

Always at Your Service 

GEO. H. SCHEIBE 

1636 Lemoyne St. DUnkirk 4975 Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR. RENT 


BELL 


HOWELL 


- AND - 

AKELEY CAMERAS 

With or Without Cameramen 


SEIDEN CAMERA EXCHANGE 

729 Seventh Ave. N.Y.c. 

B ryant 3 95 1 


Wire us 
for any 

New York Scenes 
you may need 
Prices 
Reasonable 


CLUBBING 



FFER 


Subscribed for separately, Camera Craft, and 
the American Cinematographer will cost a total 
of $4.50 per year. As a special clubbing offer, 
both magazines may be had at a total price of 
$3.40 per year. 

American Cinematographer 

1219-20-21-22 Guaranty Bldg. 

Hollywood, California 
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(Continu’d i.om Page 19) 


This, I call cinematography. 


Now, for contrast, take any average picture 


showing a hotel lobby. The camera is fixed in 


a corner to take in a long-shot of the whole 


set. The pillars, the stairway, the desk, the 


furniture, everything is there, very well com- 

a 


posed, if you will, but static. Some people are 


seated, some are walking across the lobby, 


some are going up or down stairs. Everything 


looks true to life, yet something is lacking. 


The set is beautifully lighted, there is plenty 


of action, but they were done without thinking 


of the optical moving pattern, or considering 


whether those movements in all directions will 


synchronize when shown on the screen. 



matography. 


photography 


I hope that I have made'clear the difference 


between these three things: 


First, Still photography; 


and, 


Second, Photography of actions and acting; 


atography 


(And I hope also that you have, with me, 


come to the conclusion that, if cinematog¬ 


raphy is going to be an art at all, it will be 


primarily an art of motions). 


The very name of your profession indicates 


P 


Knowledge is acquired through study. 


original artist draws his knowledge from life. 


The subject of our study being motion, let us 


open our eyes to the motions we see around us 

a m ^ m ^ 


in everyday life. 


Suppose you let a friend take you for a ride 
through Hollywood. While your friend is 


driving, you watch out for all the motions, 


seeming and actual. Seeming, or apparent, 
motions would be: Buildings, trees,telephone- 


poles coming toward you and growing at the 

• « • « « • 


same time; distant skyscrapers showing first 


one of their sides, then, as you approach them, 


gradually growing and revealing their fronts, 

• 4 • 1.1 • . • 1 . 1 


as if revolving around their vertical axes, then 


suddenly disappearing from the field of your 
. 1 « • 1 1 1 


vision, unless you turn around, which would 
• * * 1 • • 1 • • / 


give a novel 


interesting combination of 


motions. 


I f you 


your friend to turn to left or 


right, you will see at least two of the corners 


of the street gracefully swinging around you, 


until you come to face a new street. 
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Actual Motions 


Now watch out for all the actual motions: 
The people on sidewalks going in opposite di¬ 
rections and in different tempos, the cars and 
street-cars going ahead of you and almost 
keeping their relative proportions, while 
those coming toward you are doubly growing, 
through their own effort and because of your 
approach . . . the cars at intersections going 
in different tempos in directions perpendicu¬ 
lar to your own, or turning the corners and 
thus changing their directions by describing a 
quarter of a circle, perhaps a man disobeying 
the traffic rules and crossing the street diago¬ 
nally, in the meantime rolling a spare tire 
. . . the policeman in the center of the crossing, 
revolving around his vertical axis, barber- 
poles doing a similar motion but without 
pause, an organ-grinder cranking the handle 
around its horizontal axis, a page of a news¬ 
paper, blown by the wind, going in unex¬ 
pected directions and revolving around unex¬ 
pected axes ... a door or a window opening 
or closing, a revolving hotel entrance, less ca- 
denced than the traffic policeman and more 
varied than the barber-pole in the tempo of its 
motions, and above the street the smoke, the 
clouds and perhaps a bird, much freer and 
more graceful in its movements than the 
creeping things below. 


If you are not dizzy, take a ride on the 
beach and you will behold many more mo¬ 
tions: of the waves, boats, hydroplanes, swim¬ 
mers, seagulls, and then those diabolical de- 

If you have 


"amusement.” 


vices made for 

the nerve, take a ride on one of those unnam- 

# 

able three-dimensional curves and watch how 
the world will look to you. Why, the thing 
is symbolical of life itself, with its pleas¬ 
ant going-ups, its suicidial going-downs and 
the final: "Thank God, it’s all over now” . . . 
Well, this should have been a great lesson in 

many ways. 


(Continued Next Month) 




LEITZ DISTANCE METER 
“FODIS”—PHOTO-TELEMETER 





Completely solves the biggest difficul¬ 
ty in hand camera work. 

“A necessity for the Cinematog¬ 
rapher.” 

For hand cameras, $11.00. For 
Motion Picture Cameras, 
$15.50, in genuine leather 
case. 


“FODIS” is 

the only reliable 
Photo Distance 
Meter. Absolutely 
accurate. 


Write For 
Pamphlet 
No. 2090 


Determines d i s - 
tance of objects auto¬ 
matically. Simple in use. 



10th 

Street 


Western Agents—Spindler & Sauppf 

86 Third Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California, Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
Utah , Montana and Arizona 



SAVE MONFA 
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The Automatic Exposure Meter 
for the Movie Camera 

Patented by Dr. Emil Mayer 




Automatic—scientifically 
exact under all light con¬ 
ditions. Gives correct 
diaphragm settings 
sun and twilight, out¬ 
doors, studio, natural 
artifical light. Adjust¬ 
able for individual vision. 

Always ready for use. 
The CINOPHOT saves 

film waste and disap¬ 
pointment. Price in fine 
sole leather case, 


•50 



Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc 


110 West 32nd Street 


New York, N. Y 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 
1219-20-21-22 Guaranty Bldg., 

6331 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed three dollars (foreign 
rates additional), for one year’s subscription to the 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, to begin with 
the issue of 


, 192 


Name 


Address 


Town 


State 


(Note: Camera Craft or Photo-Era will be sent for a 
slight additional sum. Consult the clubbing offers.) 



ALVIN KNECHTEL 
ELECTED to A.S. C. 

(Continued from Page 4) 

stationed in Los Angeles for permanent head¬ 
quarters. 

Notable Work 

While with Pathe, Knechtel evolved a me¬ 
thod of producing multiple image and trick 
novelty photography which has been featured 
by Pathe during the past two years, in which 
period the new A.S.C. member has been con¬ 
centrating on this particular type of work 
which, by special arrangement, will be con¬ 
tinued by Pathe who have acquired the cine¬ 
matographer’s rights thereto. 

Subjects 

Among the subjects which have been pho¬ 
tographed by Knechtel are: “The Mysterious 
Browning," “The First Woman” and “Is 
Money Everything?" for Hammond Produc¬ 
tions in Detroit; “Beneath the Southern 
Cross,” “The Dream Isle,” “The Deep Sea 
Harem,” “The Eighth Art,” “The Wiggle 
Works.” “The Hook Hunters of Hawaii,” 
“The Silk Moth,” “Flying over Hawaii,” 
“The Pets of the Pacific,” “Growing Cherry 
Coffee in Hawaii,” “Speak-easy Speed,” “The 
Phantom Ballet,” “The Pearl of the Mid-Pa¬ 
cific,” “The Pride of the Plantation,” “Hot 
Dog.” “The City of the Angels,” “Magic Min¬ 
nie.” “Sea and Sundown,” “The Last of the 
Hawaiians,” “The Sweetheart of Hawaii,” 
“The Mystic Menagerie,” “Acrobatics a la 
Mode,” “The Two-legged Horse Race,” 
“Spartan Sports,” “The Cauldron of Kila- 
uea,” “Twinkling Toes,” “Our Gang at 
Home,” “Fact and Figure,” “The Sylph of the 
Sea,” “Making Over a Metropolis,” “Circus 
Secrets,” “On Thin Ice,” “Springboard 
Fever ” “The Wallop Works,” “The Scram¬ 
bled Scrapbook,” “Beyond the Purple Pool” 
and “Steps from the Steppes.” 

Carl Zeiss, Inc., Move to 

Larger New York Headquarters 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., have moved to newer and 
more modern quarters at 485 Fifth Avenue, 
in New York City. 

The change comes as a result of the con¬ 
tinued growth of the firm, which does a 
world-wide business in photographic, cinema¬ 
tographic and kindred lines. 
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Rates: Four cents a ivord. Minimum charge 
one dollar per insertion. 

All copy must be prepaid and must reach us be¬ 
fore the fifteenth of the month preceding publication. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

American Cinematographer, 

1222 Guaranty Building, 
Hollywood, California 


_ WANTED—MOTION PICTURE CAMERA _ 

WILL PUT you in touch with buyers for Bell & Howell cameras and equipment. 
Phone or write the A. S. C., 1222 Guaranty Bldg. Granite 4274. 

Hollywood, California. _ 

FOR CASH, i sed Bell & Howell camera and tripod. Lenses and mounts not 
essential. Low price and good mechanical conditions are chief require¬ 
ments. Jay Falk, 10 W est 33r d St., New York, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—CAMERAS 


BRAND new Eyerr.o camera, complete with extra magazines, carrying case, 
etc., $300 00 . . . Also almost new Universal camera, built-in dissolve, 
carrying case, extra magazines, and new Burke and James tripod, $325.00. 
Frank King. 36 Crestwood Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y._ 

BELL & HOWELL, Eyemo Camera—3.5 lens; Color Filter; Case; Six 100-ft. 
reels; Daylight Negative; Cost $400.00; Price $275.00. All Brand New. 
Cameron, Manhattan Beach. N. Y. 

FOR SALE—LENSES 


one two-inch Bausch 
Georges Benoit, 845 


ONE three-inch Dahlmever F. 1:9, mounted for Mitchell; 

& Lomb F.2:7; on Dahlmeyer Pentac 37 mm. F.2:9. 

Crescent Heights Blvd., Hollywood. Calif. 

CARL ZEISS, F. 2.7, 50 mm. in Bell & Howell mount. Dan Clark, care 
American Society of Cinematographers. 

NEW 40 nr.m. Goerz Hypar f. 3. 5. lens in Bell &. Howell mount; price $50.00. 
Write Charles Clarke, 1222 Guaranty Building, Hollywood, California. 

_FOR RENT—CAMERAS _ 

FOR RENT —Bell & Howell studio equipment complete. 170-Degree Shutter. 
Liberal commission to cameramen. Call Mr. Smith, Metropolitan 4686. 
Evenings call Mai n 0947. (Los Angeles.) _ 

AKELEY and Bell & Howell cameras for rent. John Boyle, 1207 Milton Ave. 
Phone Granite 2213, Hollywood, California. 

BELL & HOWELL. Victor Milner, 2221 Observatory Ave., Los Angeles. 
California. 596-944. 

MITCHELL, and Bell & Howell Cameras. F.2:3; F.2:7; F.3:5 Lenses— 
40-50-75 mm. Complete equipment. J. R. Lockwood, 523 North Orange 
St., Glendale, California. Glendale 3361-W, or HOlly 0764. 


E. BURTON STEENE, Bell 

ment. Latest models. 
Hollywood, California. 


& Howell, and Akeley. Complete Camera Equip- 
Address American Society of Cinematographers, 


BELL & HOWELL. 170, with 30, 40, 50 and 75 
Also B. & H. Cine Motor. Charles Stumar. 
Street, Hollywood. 


lens equipment. 

GRanite 9845 


Baby Tripod. 
1201 Vista 


FOR RENT—One Eyemo camera, complete with all accessories. Bert Glennon, 
5905 Carlton Way, Hollywood, California. Phone Hempbtead 2743. 

_FOR RENT—STILL CAMERAS _ 

WILL RENT still camera to local parties. Special arrangements to A. S. C. 

members. Geo. Meehan, Ph. GRanite 3830, 744 Curson Ave., Hollywood, 
California. 

FOR RENT—One 4x5 Graflex Camera and one 4x5 Grnfic. Bert Glennon, 

5950 Carlton Way, Hollywood, California. Phone Hempstead 2743. 

_FOR RENT—AIRPLANES _ 

AIRPLANES equipped to carry cameras, facilitating the photographing of 
stunts or other unusual action, for rent by the hour, day or week. Jerry 
Phillips. Professional Pilot. Clover Field. Santa Monica, California. 


_WANTED—POSITION _ 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER will give services in return for practical experi 
ence. W. T. Henry, 963 Magnolia Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE 


ONE Universal Camera, (400-foot model); 8 magazines, cases and trunk. 
Masks, Lens, Bausch and Lomb, 2-inch focus. Two Klieg lights, 100 feet 
of cable and spider box. Wanted: an Eyemo camera. Chas. E. Carruth, 
Denton, Texas. 


Dignity 


Advertising 


Espousing the aesthetic as well as the 
practical progress of the art of cinema¬ 


tography, 


American Cinematogra¬ 


pher has, through the prestige of its ad¬ 
vertisers and contributors, gained an en¬ 
viable place in the realm of dignified 
advertising. 

The psychology of dignity in compel¬ 
ling attention which directly breeds the 
confidence of the reader is evinced in the 
high grade ‘copy’ which is the consistent 
characteristic of the advertisers using the 
American Cinematographer in the field 
of cinematography. 


Camera Craft 


and 


American 

Cinematographer 


may be had on a special one 
year’s clubbing subscription at 
a very substantial saving. Sep¬ 
arately, the two publications 
cost a total of $4.50 per year. 
By virtue of the clubbing offer, 
both may be had for $3.40. 
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Announcing 


a new 


Clubbing Arrangement 


between 


Photo-Era and 


American 


Cinematographer 


To serve its readers, this publication 


effected 


clubbing arrangement 


V 

with Photo-Era on the following basis: 


Regular Rates per Year: 


Photo-Era . $2.50 

American Cinematographer . 3.00 


Total for Both . $5.50 


By virtue of the new clubbing offer, 
both publications may be had, for one 
year, for 
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FzVw; o/ Hoefner s true-ball tripod head for 

professional cameras. 


Trueball Tripod Head for Studio 

Professional Cameras Is Invented 


A new tripod head for professional mo¬ 
tion picture cameras, known as the “Hoefner 
Trueball Tripod Head, Model B,” has been 
placed on the market by Fred Hoefner, well- 

known Hollywood precision mechanic. 

0 

The new head is a companion creation to 
Hoefner’s ‘‘Model A,” which, announced in 
the June issue of this publication, was design¬ 
ed for amateur cameras, among the users of 
which it has found a wide demand. 

Operating Principle 

As with the amateur type, the Model B 
works on the true-ball principle. 

"This is the only way,” Hoefner states, 
‘that more than one required motion can be 
made to move simultaneous, making the mo¬ 
tion continuous and the tension equally main¬ 
tained, for the following of a moving object— 
as there is only one side or surface to a ball. 

‘‘Among the other features are: By turning 
a hand screw, the pan is locked and the tilt 
moved through a ninety-degree arc; and, by 
reversing the action of this screw, the tilt is 
locked and the pan action released. Also, the 
whole head may be instantly locked, making 
it more rigid. The drag tension may be ad¬ 
justed to suit the operator. The operating 
handle is removable and telescopic. It is ad¬ 
justable to any angle and length required.” 
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How to Locate Members of the 


American Society of Cinematographers 


Telephone: GRanite 4274 


OFFICERS 


Daniel B. Clark 
L. Guy Wilky 
Frank B. Good 
Ira H. Morgan 
George Schneiderman 
Charles G. Clarke - 


President 
First I ice President 
Second l ice President 
Third Jice Preside tit 

Treasurer 
Secretary 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


V ictor Milner 
Daniel B. Clark 
George Schneiderman 

L. Guy Wilkv 

m 9 

Frank B. Good 


Alfred Gilks 
Charles G. Clarke 
Glen MacWilliams 
Homer A. Scott 
King D. Gray 


Fred W. Jackman 
Reginald E. Lyons 
E. Burton Steene 
Ira H. Morgan 
Floyd Jackman 


Abel, David — with Warner Brothers. 

Arnold. John — with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studio*. 


Kurrle, Robert— 


Landers, Sam— 
Lockwood, J. R. 
Lundin, Walter— 
Lyons, Reginald- 


with Harold Lloyd Productions, Metropolitan Studios 
-with Fox Studios. 


Barnes, George S.— with Henry King, Samuel Goldwyn Prod. 

Heckway, W 111 . — ^ 

Benoit, George —with Metropolitan Productions, Metropolitan Studios 

Boyle, John W. — With First National, Burbank. 

Brodin, Norbert F. — with Prank Lloyd Production*., Famous Plajers- Marshall, _Wm. — with Raymond Griffith, Famous Players-Lasky. 
Lasky. 


Broening, H. Lyman— 

Brotherton, Joseph — 

Clark, Dan—with Toni Mix, Fox Studios. 

Clarke, Chas G. — with Geo. Mclford, Fox Studios. 

Cowling, Herford 1. — Suffolk, \a. 

Coiner, Frank M. — 

Crockett, F.rnest — 

Cronjager, Henry — with Cecil B. De Mille Studio*. 

Dean, Faxon \L — with Famous Players-Lasky, San Antonio 

Doran, Robert \ . — 

Dored, John—Riga, Latvia. 

DuPont. Max B. — 

Du bray, Joseph A. — 

Fdeson, Arthur — with I'ir*t National, New \ork City. 

Evans, Perry— 


Fildew, Wm. — 

Fischbeck. Harry A. with D. \\ • 
New' York City. 

Fisher, Ross G. — with Fred Thomson, 
Fried. Abe — with Fox Studios. 


Griffith, Famous Playeis Lasky, 
F. B. 0. Studios. 


Gaudio. Gaetano — 

Gilks, Alfred — with James Cruzc. Famous Players-Lasky. 

Glennon, Bert—with Famous Players-Lasky. 

Good, Frank B.— 

Gray, King D.—with Fox Studios. 

Griffin, Walter L.—with David Hartford Productions. 

Guissart, Rene—Paris, France. 

Haller, Ernest—with Robert Kane Productions, New Yoik City 
Hcimerl, Alois G.— 

Jackman, Floyd—with Fred W. Jackman Productions. 

Jackman, Fred W.—directing Fred W. Jackman Productions. 
Jennings, J. D.—with Buster Keaton. 

Kncchtel, Alvin V. — with First National, Burbank. 

Koenekamp. Hans F. — 

Kurrle, Robert. 


McCord, T. D. 

McGill, Barney — with Fox Studios. 

MacLean, Kenneth G. — with Alack Sennett Studios. 

MacWilliams, Glen — with Fox Studios. 

Meehan, George—with Fox Studios. 

Milner, Victor — with Famous Players-Lasky. 

Morgan, Ira H. —with Cosmopolitan, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 
Musuraca, Nicholas — 

Norton, Stephen S.— 

Palmer, Ernest S. — with Fox, Europe. 

Perry, Harry — with Famous Players-Lasky, San Antonio. 

Perry, Paul P. — with Famous Players-Lasky, San Antonio. 

Polito. Sol — with Ken Maynard, First National. 

Ries, Park J. — 

Roos, Len FI. —Sydney, Australia. 

Ro>e, Jackson J. —with Universal. 

Rosher, Charles—with F'. W. Murnau, Fox Studios. 

Sc hneiderman, George — with Fox Studios. 

Scott, Homer A.— 

Seitz, John F. — 

Sharp, Henry—with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 

Snyder, Edward V. — with Pat he, Fine Arts Studio. 

Smith, Steve. Jr.— 

Steene, E. Burton—with Famous Players-Lasky. 

Stumar, Charles—with Universal. 

Stumar, John—with Universal. 


Pol hurst, Louis II.—producing micro*copic pictures, 
Totheroh, Rollie PL —with Charlie Chaplin, Chaplin 
Turner, J. Robert—with Fox Studios. 


' ■ - 


for Pathe 
Studios. 


with Fir*t National Productions, Burbank 
-with First National Productions, Burbank. 


Buien, Ned— 

Enger, Charlc*- 
Trees, James C.- 

Warrenton, Gilbert — with Universal. 

Wcnstrom, Harold — 

Whitman. Philip IL— with Mack Sennett Studios, Scenario Department 
Wilky, L. Guy — 


Edison, Thomas A.—Honorary Member. 

Webb, Arthur C. — Attorney 


Meetings of the American Society 


of Cinematographers are held a* called on Monday 

1219-20-21-22 GUARANTY BUILDING 

Hollywood Boulevard and Ivar Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


evening* in the A. S. C. assembly rooms 
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